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May, 1938. 
SOME LEAVES OF AN EARLY SERVICE BOOK ONCE 
IN USE IN RYE CHURCH. 

By LEOPOLD A. VIDLER. 

On December 24th last, while searching, by kind permission 
of the Town Clerk, among the muniments of the Rve 
Corporation for materials for an account of the Rye Free 
Grammar Schools, I opened a large oak chest, which did not 
seem to have been disturbed for many vears, the contents of 
which were chiefly bundles of court accounts of the 16th 
century. They were tied up with parchment covers and on 
one of these I noticed illuminated lettering, which proved to 
be a complete leaf of an early 15th century Service Book. A 
few days later I made a further search, with the help of my 

son, and four more leaves or parts of leaves came to light. 

At my son’s suggestion, I sent the whole of them to the 
Rev. Edward C. Ratcliff, M.A., of Queens College, Oxford, 
an acknowledged expert in such matters, from whose report 
the following description is taken. 

The find consisted of a double leaf, of which the top half 
had been torn off, of one book and two complete leaves and 
two half leaves of a second book. The two books, out of which 
they were torn, were both Antiphonales in illuminated 
Manuscript of the Sarum Rite, interspersed with rubrics, in 
ted lettering and the singing notes, arranged on four lines. 
Although for secular music the five line method had been 
adopted as early as the 14th century, the conservatism of the 
Church has retained the four lines down to the present time. 

The original books would have consisted of some 200 pages 
and would be supplied by a class of scriveners, who would 
correspond to the Ecclesiastical publishers of to-day. Rye 
Church and all its furnishings were completely destroyed in 
1377, when the French captured and burnt the Town, and 
allowing some 25 years for its rebuilding and refurnishing, 
these books may well have been those which replaced those 
destroyed early in the following century. 

Numbering the leaves from A to E, leaf A contains part of 
the office for the Feast of Relics, which was held on the first 
Sunday after July 7th, being antiphons and responds from the 
second and third nocturns, with antiphons from Lauds to 
second Vespers of the same Feast. The second half of this leaf, 
contains the antiphons, responds and hymn for the first 
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Vespers of St. Mary Magdalen, the invitatory and hymn for 
mattins and antiphons and responds from the first and second 
nocturns of the same Feast. The remaining leaves come from 
the second book, leaf B containing the collect, cues and rubrics 
for the Feast of St. Sylvester, the remainder being parts of 
the service for the Feast of the Circumcision. Leaf C is the 
office for the Feast of the Dedication of a Church beginning 
with the Little Chapter and hymn “ Angulare fundamentum ” 
and the Office is continued to the end of Second Vespers and 
is followed by rubrics relating to its use. Leaf D, which is in 
the worst condition, commences with a beautifully illuminated 
letter D, nearly 34” square, the red, blue and gold of which is 
sadly discoloured. It contains the antiphons and responds 
from the first and second nocturns of the Feast of the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist and part of the third nocturn of the 
same feast. Leaf E is cues from the Offices of St. Dionysius, 
St. Gereon and his companions, St. Nigasius and his companions, 
St. Calixtus, St. Michael in Monte Tumba and St. Luke ; on 
the other side, cues from the Offices of St. Romanus, Sts. 
Crispin and Crispinian, St. John of Beverly, Sts. Simon and 
Jude, St. Quintin and All Saints. As further evidence of its 
date, it may be observed that St. Ethelreda of Ely is not 
mentioned after St. Michael of Monte Tumba, her Feast being 
only of local observance until the end of the 15th century. 

On two of the initial capital letters there are contemporary 
drawings of grotesque faces as though the scribes wearied 
of their serious task and Jet their feeling go in this comic 
fashion. They remind one of the gargoyles in Churches.! 

There is on one leaf, written in a 16th century hand, the 
date ‘‘ the fourth year of Edward VI,” describing the date of 
the documents in the bundle. It happens that in that year 
the King issued an order to Cranmer to procure the delivery 
to him or his deputy, all antiphoners, missals and service 
books of the old rite and so to ‘“‘ deface and abolyshe ”’ them, 
that they might never be put to their ancient use. It will be 
remembered that the first Prayer Book of Edward VI had 
been issued in the preceding year. 

In carrying out this order, the books from Rye Church 
seem to have been handed over to the ‘Town Clerk and been 
used by him to wrap up Corporation and other documents. 
Thus in the care of his successors these five leaves have 
remained to ultimately be exhibited in Rye Museum, Rye 
Church and at Barbican House, Lewes. 


(1) See tllustvaiton tacing p.52. 
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The size of the book from which leaf A was taken was 13 
inches by possibly 16 inches and that from leaves B, C, D and 
E, were taken was 16 inches by 22} inches. 

The portion illustrated here is from Leaf C and is part 
of the office for the dedication of a church. The translation 
is ‘ But let every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. 
For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ.—Praise the Lord.’—I Cor. iii, v.10-1I. 

The opening words of the hymn—‘Christ is made the sure 
Foundation.’ A. and M., 396, part ii. 

{An Antiphoner provides the music for the Canonical 
Hours, as the Grail does for the Liturgy of the Mass. 

See The Old Service Books of the English Church, 
Wordsworth and Littlehales. The Antiquary’s Books. 
Methuen }. 





THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUMS. 
By E. CECIL CURWEN, M.A., M.B., F.S.A. 

Are we making the most of the very fine collection of 
material that the Society possesses in its Museums, at Barbican 
House and at Anne of Cleves’ House (Lewes)? No 
archeological Museum can nowadays afford to be content to 
be merely a place for hoarding miscellaneous antiques, 
unrelated to one another or to anything in the experience of 
those who visit it. By a comprehensive plan of reorganisation, 
which ought to be within our means, it should be possible 
to make these Museums really first-class according to modern 
standards. Great improvement there certainly has been within 
thelast twenty years, andthereis nocomparison between thestate 
of Barbican House at the time of the War and its state to-day. 

According to modern standards, however, a Museum is 
not justifying its existence unless it is an educational 
establishment in which the exhibits are used to illustrate a 
comprehensive and consecutive course of instruction which is 
imparted by means of descriptive labels, drawings, photographs, 
plans and models, all attractively arranged in proper order, 
without over-crowding, and adequately illuminated. Our 
Society is exceptionally rich in local archzological material to 
illustrate almost all phases of our history and prehistory, but 
we cannot use it properly for lack of space as things are at 
present. This, however, could be remedied to a very large 
extent if we could use such space as we have to better 
advantage, making possible a more strictly chronological 
arrangement of exhibits, and also giving space for special 
displaysillustrating the,development of certain classes of objects. 
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As an example of the latter, members are invited to inspect 
the recently arranged exhibits at Barbican House illustrating 
the history of the quern, or hand-mill, and also of the sickle, 
from earliest times down to the Roman period—or later—if 
suitable specimens become available. This, it is hoped, will be 
part of a more comprehensive exhibit dealing with the 
early history of British agriculture, of which no such collection 
exists hitherto in the country. In almost every case where an 
original specimen which represents a link in the developmental 
sequence is fragmentary, it has been restored to its original 
form, and the wooden parts which have perished have been 
supplied, such restorations being based on definite evidence, 
unless explicitly stated otherwise. Where developmental 
links are not available in our local material from Sussex a 
non-local specimen or a cast of such, may have been introduced. 
As far as possible each exhibit is presented in full working 
order, with a series of explanatory labels, illustrated with 
drawings and photographs, so that if studied consecutively 
the story of their development can be learnt. 

It is the writer's experience that the general public is 
intensely keen to know something clear and comprehensive 
about our prehistoric past, and our prehistoric material, if 
presented in a palatable and digestible form, can be exceedingly 
popular. The same applies to our medieval and later exhibits : 
better classification and fuller descriptive labelling would 
immensely increase their value. 

Naturally a re-organisation such as that suggested cannot 
be carried out without some expenditure of money, even if 
it be only new show-cases that are wanted. But money is 
not everything ; we need enthusiasm no less.'!' The lack of a 
full-time Curator need not be such a drawback as it may seem, 
for few Curators can be specialists on all periods in archeology, 
and those few would demand high salaries. But we have in our 
Society many who are specialists on certain periods or in 
certain departments, and a body of such experts, covering 
between them the whole field of our local archzology, could, 
if they would spare a little of their leisure for the purpose, 
effect the suggested reorganisation and maintain it at a very 
high level of efficiency. Unless we are prepared to make an 
effort and to do something positive in this way the Museum 
will sooner or later be in danger of earning the reputation that 
so many local Museums have gained in the past—that of 

(1) ‘“‘ Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm.’’- 
Emerson. 
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being places of dreariness and boredom, veritable graves for 
a dead and dusty past. 
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SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 13, vol. vit) 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission of 
the Rector, all the Marriages to 1754 in the register of St. 
Mary-le-Strand als. Savoy, London, I came across the following 
specific references to Sussex. As the Rector very kindly 
allowed me to examine the remaining marriage register books. 
to 1837, I am thus enabled to bring these extracts down to 
that year. 

Prior to 1754, the parishes of the parties are only recorded in 
a few instances ; many entries are in an illiterate hand. 

The Sussex entries in the Marriage register of the Chapel of 
the Savoy, Strand, London, are appended by courtesy of the 
Chaplain. There are no marriages 1696-1722 ; these (and other 
entries belonging to this precinct) may have been recorded 
in the register books of St. Mary-le-Strand. 

St. MARY-LE-STRAND ALS, SAVOY: 1558-1837. 

1630—Mch. 30. Edward Scott & Mris. Catherin Goring 
(lic.).! 

1630—June 5. William Brewerton Esquier & Mris. 
{blank} Goring. (lic.).! 

1685—Nov. 3. John Graterirk & Mary Cheal.? 

1773—Dec. 10. John Townshend of this parish, bach., & 
Sarah Quinbee (marks) of Torrington, Sussex, spin., 
(lic.). 

1829—Nov. 2. Richard Hemsley of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, bach., & Mary Boston of this parish, spin., 
(lic.). (Witnesses : Wm. Boston, Rosetta Royce Boston) 

(1) Both included as shewn on p.139 of Berry’s Sussex County 
Genealogies in which Catherine Goring is given as the fourth daughter 
of George, rst Baron Goring, and the blank Christian name as that of 
Elizabeth, his eldest daughter. 

(2) Included as the late Mr. J. Comber informed me identical with 
John Gratwick of Needs in W. Grinstead who married Mary, daughter 
of Philip Cheale of Shermanbury. 
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1662—May 11. Buried John Chaylen.3 


SAVOY CHAPEL, STRAND: 1680-1837 (gap: 1696-1722). 
1754—Feb. 26. Amos Boult of Arundell, Sussex, bach., 

& Elizabeth Taylor of St. Giles Cripplegate, spin. 
1755—July 21. Thomas Stevenson, 25 Years of age, of 
Maysfield, Sussex, bach., & Catherine Crowhurst, 21, 
of Rotherfield, Sussex, spin., by John Wilkinson (lic.). 


(to be continued) 





HORSE SHOES AT LEWES MUSEUM. 
By GORDON WARD, M.D., F.S.A. 

All over the country, in museums large and small, there may 
be found horse-shoes labelled ‘ Roman,’ or reported as coming 
from Roman sites, or in some other way suggested to be of 
very great antiquity. In view of the fact that the Romans 
did not use any form of nailed-on horse-shoe, these attributions 
are unfortunate and ought if possible to be corrected. But 
the dating of horse-shoes is as yet very imperfectly understood 
and in no one place can one study a series sufficiently long to 
enable one to be quite sure which are normal types and which 
local variations or mere curiosities. 

Prompted very largely by the pioneer work of Dr. R. W. 
Murray of Churchdown, Gloucester, I have set about collecting 
as large a series as possible, either in the form of drawings or 
actual specimens, together with notes of dated specimens 
wherever found or represented. I owe most of these dates to 
Dr. Murray. I have as yet only about 400 records of shoes of 
all sorts and kinds, but these suggest that about 80 per cent. 
of all shoes encountered, and possibly more, can be placed at 
once in one of four groups, each of which can be dated with 
fair accuracy, and the sequence of which is not in doubt. 

The four groups, their characteristics and date, areset outbelow. 

GROUP 1.—THE CELTIC GROUP. Shoes from this 
group are at once distinguished by their nails and nail holes. 
The latter are punched in two operations. First, a punch with 
a boat-shaped end is used to make a large depression about 
two-thirds through the metal of the shoe. ‘This punch is 
often directed a little outwards. Secondly, a hole is punched 
in the bottom of the depression so made. This hole is typically 


(3) Included as presumably identical with John Chalwin (Challen) 
christened 18 Feb., 1609-10 at Cocking, Sussex, who married Mary 
Woods 6 Feb., 1634, at St. Martin Ludgate, London (see p.172 of 
vol. ii, May 1929 issue). 
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circular. The outer side of the shoe is usally bulged outwards 
opposite each hole. The nails are T-shaped, the head of the 
T fitting into the depression or ‘ counter-sinking ’ on the shoe. 
It usually projects beyond the level of the shoe and the shape 
is rather that of a fiddle key than a letter T. There are two 
excellent examples of this type of shoe in the Lewes Museum. 

One such shoe was found below the metalled surface of a 
Roman road near Gloucester (Murray). Mr. M. R. Hull of 
the Colchester Museum has kindly shown me one complete 
shoe and half a shoe which came from a layer into which 
he is sure they were not intruded from any superjacent level. 
He says that this layer was not later than A.D.60 and may 
well have been earlier. These are the only specimens which 
are at all satisfactorily dated but there are several such shoes 
in the Guildhall Museum, at York, Colchester, etc., which 
agree in having been found at very considerable depths below 
city streets or houses and are likely to belong to the lavers in 
which they were found, since, in a city, shoes have much 
less chance to sink to lower levels than they have in the 
country. There is also much evidence from abroad suggesting 
that shoes of Group I are a definite native type found existing 
by the Romans when their conquests extended westwards to 
Britain. 

Examples were found in the earth walls of a Norman camp 
near Folkestone by Pitt-Rivers, but these same walls contained 
much earlier pottery and we can only say that these particular 
shoes were not later than the Norman period. They may have 
been some hundreds of years earlier in origin. 

A few variants are found in the standard type. The nail 
holes are typically 3-3, that is, three on each side, but not very 
infrequently a seventh hole is found in the centre of the front 
of the shoe. There may or may not be calkins. An example 
in the Saffron Walden Museum has a bar and is clearly a 
surgical shoe, but inspection gives no ground for disputing 
its date or type. 

Sub-type A. In this group the holes are 4-4 but are still 
countersunk and circular. The bulging is more or less eliminated 
by avoidance or by hammering on an anvil. Otherwise the 
shoe resembles the standard type, but stylistically it is a later 
development and may well be of later date, e.g., after the 
Roman power had waned in Britain. 

Sub-type B. Distinguished by having rectangular instead of 
circular holes. I have seen very few examples, the best being 
at Lewes. This sub-type comes nearest to the next group. 
Murray believes that all these counter-sunk but rectangular 
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nail hole examples are Norman in date. They are undoubtedly 
larger than the normal Celtic type. 

GROUP 2.—THE MEDIAVAL OR PACK-HORSE 
TYPE. The three main features of this type are (a) that the 
nail holes are rectangular and not counter-sunk ; (b) the nails 
have mallet-shaped, shouldered heads and (c) there is no 
fullering. Fullering will be discussed later. It is observable 
in this Group 2 that many examples are of very crude 
workmanship. The nail holes are usually 3-3 or 3-4 but the 
shoes are larger and heavier than those of Group I. 

Shoes of this type are represented on the seal of Gloucester 
city of which the date is 1390, and also on a carving on a 
Gloucester church commemorating the gift to the city by 
Richard III of his sword and cap of maintenance. ‘This gift 
was made in 1390 and the carving is not long after this date. 
The type is also shown on a seal of ‘ Gautier le Marechal 
d’Macl,’ of which an impression is in the collection of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The date of this seal is not known but 
it is probably before 1390. It might be expected that there 
would be much more information to be had from seals, 
illuminated manuscripts and other medieval art productions. 
The difficulty is that many of these are the work of foreigners 
and portray horse-shoes not of British type. We have, 
therefore, at present a great lack of proper dating evidence 
but we can say for certain that Group 2 shoes are those of the 
‘Middle Ages.’ 

Sub-type A. At some time early in the 14th century the 
Earl of Lancaster (so says Fleming in his work on 
Horse-shoes) fleeing from Edward II managed to ford the 
River Dove but failed to get his baggage across. ‘This was 
lost in the river and included both the pay chest and 
horse-shoes. Coins and shoes were recovered from the river 
in 1831. Fleming pictures one of the shoes. It is an example 
of a not uncommon type distinguished by the fact that one 
side of the shoe has a prominent turned down calkin while 
the other is brought almost to a point and has no calkin. 
Lewes has two or three specimens of this sub-type, conveniently 
called the Dove type. 

Sub-type B. Distinguished by the fact that the nail holes 
are 4-4 and the shoe larger than others. ‘There is a rather 
damaged specimen at Lewes. It is impossible to date this 
sub-type accurately at present but there are two indications 
of value. Blundevill writing in 1565 described and pictured 
a shoe with 4-4 nail holes and no fullering. He seems to 
have borrowed his illustration from an Italian writer and his 
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letterpress is not very clear but the general indication suggests 
that shoes of sub-type B were in use in 1565. Dr. Murray has 
sent me a picture of another shoe of this sub-type which is 
nailed to the door of Haccomb church in Devon. It got there 
as the result of a bet and must date from about 1585, judging 
from the ages, etc., of the notabilities involved. 

GROUP 3.—This is Murray’s KEY-HOLE TYPE. ‘The 
name is good and convenient although not as wide as one 
could wish. The characteristic feature is the presence of 
fullering. ‘This name is given to a groove punched all round 
the ground surface of the shoe and having the nail holes 
punched in the bottom of it. Its function is obscure. A 
subsidiary feature is the presence of nails no longer shouldered 
but tapering to the head. The shoes begin to get very large 
and the road surface is often convex : the sides are widened 
and spread inwards towards each other. The number of 
nail holes is often 4-4, 4-5 or even 5-5, and they are sometimes 
set all round the shoe. True calkins are unusual but some degree 
of downward bending of the ends is quite common and in one 
type the ends are often bent back over the shoe. There are 
at least three good dates for shoes of this group. They were 
found amongst the remains of Prince Rupert’s smithy used 
only during the siege of Gloucester in 1643. They are associated 
with a cavalry regiment of Marlborough dated 1708 and with a 
contemporary stirrup in specimens in the Guildford Museum. 
Three examples are shown on the sign of the Three Horse-shoes 
Inn at Great Mongeham in Kent and this sign also bears the 
date 1735. We have thus a record of extended use joining on 
in series to the dates of the previous ones. 

Sub-type A. The true key-hole type, named from the 
resemblance of the space between the two sides of the shoe 
to an ordinary key-hole of the older type. There are suthciently 
good examples at Lewes and one is peculiar in that the 
tullering groove has been made with an ornamented punch. 
The key-hole may be much wider or much longer than the 
pattern ; it varies almost indefinitely. The true key-hole 
type occurred at Prince Rupert's forge, the Marlborough 
specimen has a long oval opening not much resembling a 
key-hole, the Great Mongeham shoes of 1735 have almost 
lost the internal shoulders which cause the resemblance to a 
key-hole. This series suggests that there was a steady 
development in sub-type A, the truer the key-hole, the earlier 
the date. 

Sub-iype B. The Tongue type. ‘the space in the middle 
of the shoe resembles a tongue. ‘here is no shoulder or hint 
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of the key-hole. The sides or ‘ branches’ of. the shoe are 
widened in the middle and narrow towards the front and ends. 
The ends are often turned back over the branches as calkins 
of a flat sort. Alternatively they are turned down slightly to 
give a better grip. Lewes has a good specimen of the latter. 

Sub-iype C. This is a series of transitional shoes. They are 
small like those of Group 2 but have fullering. The breadth 
of the shoe is equal throughout and it is not massive, features 
in which it also resembles Group 2. Further examples of this 
group are needed before more can be said. 

Sub-type D. Also a transitional series, having the relative 
slenderness of the modern shoe but lacking a clip. Here also 
must come some massive shoes which have branches of equal 
width throughout and ends cut square but no clip. All have 
fullering. No doubt this sub-type represents in part the 
reaction against the cruel, heavy, senseless Key-hole and 
Tongue series, about which both home and foreign authors 
reproached us. 

GROUP 4.—THE MODERN TYPE. The distinguishing 
feature is the presence of one or more clips, tongues of metal 
turned up in front or at the sides of the hoof and, like fullering 
and calkins, of doubtful origin and usefulness. Youatt writing 
in 1831, says “‘ Clips are necessary on the shoes of all heavy 
horses ’’ and this is earliest date known to me. Clips are not 
now confined to heavy horses but are almost universal. The 
archeologist, however, will not be wise, and probably not 
willing either, to devote any time to the Modern type. It 
has hundreds of varieties, made for different sorts of horse, 
or different sorts of work. 

The illustration shows the outlines of all the shoes at Lewes 
arranged as far as I am able in order of date. ‘The side view 
of calkins is shown in many cases. The Roman figures show 
the weights in ounces, Arabic figures show the groups. 

This essay must be regarded as a trial exploration of the 
ground and not as in any way a finished study. 





THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF WEST 
TARRING. 
Contributed by THE REV. W. J. PRESSEY, F.S.A. 
(continued from p. 16, vol. vit). 
Perhaps the most interesting information is supplied by 
folios 6a, 7 and 7a, where we have set out at length a more or 
less complete list of those who were charged for the Landscote, 
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a contribution for the expenses of the Church, levied upon all 
holders of land in the parish. Although, no doubt, these 
payments had been made for some time—indeed, in the first 
book of these accounts contributions in kind seem to have 
been paid in 1568 (f.46a)—yet this is the earliest parochial 
document indicating anything in the nature of a regularly 
organised levy, with its list of contributors paying their quota 
as assessed at so much per acre. It is unfortunate that owing 
to the mutilation of some of the folios a portion only of the 
payments can be given, but the list of occupiers and the 
amount of land held by them seems to be fairly complete, 
and at the conclusion of the list of payments, a statement is 
given of the sum which was collected. At a somewhat later 
date this land scot was applied not only for the expenses of 
the Church but likewise for the relief of the poor, and in 
another volume belonging to this parish termed the Landscote 
Book (1622-1742) the amounts collected for and apportioned 
to each, are shown separately. 








Fol. 6a. 

(Imprim)ys Rs for a knelle of Waterffylde of Hene —— iiijd 

Item Rs of Edmon Estone for the ladise dayes Rent for the 
churche house vjs 

Item Rs of Edmon Estone for ye mychellmas Rent of ye 
church house vjs 

Item Rs a yeres Rente of Williame Parsson ye yonger for 
the church land Viijs 





The booke of ye land scote for ye Repayring of the churche of 
Tarringe Mayd in ye yere of o’r Lord god 1581 
Edmane Derring Gentellman for ye hole farme fowertene 









































score acres xxlijs ilijd 
Richard Cooke for Knelle land vj xx acres —-~—-————- xs 
Thom’s hatch for ij acres —— - ijd 
Edward Wase for his house —_—_—_— jd 
Richard Maye for his house and acre iijd 
Will Parker for iij di acres -——— jd 
Thomas Selden for his house ijd 
James Grave for iij acres - iijd 
John Edenes for his house jd 
Smyth Wido for vj acres — vjd 
Richard Cookes Wido for iij acres iijd 
John Graves house —— jd 
Will’ Selden for his house ijd 
Thomas Kember for his house — oe SON 





Mychelle Hyd for v acres di — vid 
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Thomas Tayler for vij acres — vijd 
Richard Nashe for x acres and peter for ye house ——— xjd 
Gerred Yonge for j acre ———-—--- jd 
Richard Lucas for his house jd 
John Wiseman acre - jd 
Richard Stammer for {three} acres —— iijd 


Roger Wat(erffyljd 
(This last named is almost illegible, partly mutilated, and 
amount has been entered against it). 


(Not! The vight hand part of this folio with the amownts, 
is missing). 

John Gosman and Robert Smyth for ye 
Thomas Carpenter for xxv acres 
Charles biship for his house 
Henrye barnard for vj acres 
Henry Gattes for xvij acres 
Thomas Umfery for Snellens land xx acres 
John Darknalle 
John Stone 
John Waller 
Thomas Umfery for ij acres 
Thomas Lucas 
John pearse (also on the margin) Jhn perse —————— iijd 
John Smyth for xvij acres 
Barnard Warwicke for v acres 
Turnagayns Wido for vij acres 
(On the margin) Ed Kingsto’ xxij acres ————-— 
Will Samson John ffallck  iijs 
John Wicken 
Chayger for his house 
Thomas Umfery for gofes lands xiiij acres 
John fflecher ye elder 
Henry Walder for vij acres di 
Richard Shorte xij acres 
Thomas Gattes and Thomas Kynte 
Thomas Selden —————_________— jd 
Henry Porchester 
Roger Kingston for iij xx acres 
Raph Wynkfelde for iiij acres 
(On the margin) He paide vjd 
Will Clarke for his house 
(On the margin) Wedo Clark jd 
John fflecher for his house 
John hobyohn for chantery land for xxviij acres 
(On the margin) John fflecher xviij acres - 





xxijd 


— xviijd 
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James Grave for chrasses land for xv acres 
Richard Huden for iij acres 

Henry Gravat for iiij acres 

Henry Cookes for iij xx acres 








(On the margin) ye said : for acres 

paid a jd 
John Selden ye elder for xj acres —-——_-—__—_ xjd 
Will’ Parsson ye yonger for xlv acres --———--_ iijs ixd 
Thomas Boncar ————__——_————_ —_—_——— ijd 
John Hamper for xv acres and philyp Lucas --——-— xvjd 
peyt house for vij acres ———_—_——__—_—— vijd 
Thomas Umfery for Gofes land xv acres — —_—— xvd 
Will’ Parsson ye elder for (six) acres —-—-——-—_-——- yjd 
Thomas Hamper for [xviij4] acres --——-_------— xviijd 
Will’ Parsson ye yon{ger for xxx ac]res —— — ijs vid 
Fol. Va. 

(Notr.— The top left-hand portion of this folio ts missing) 
[Richajlrd Cooke for xxviij acres ————-————— ijs iiijd 

. Selden ye wheller for xxx acres —-—--———— ijs — 
{Rober |t bailar for his house ——————————_—_—__—_ jd 

Warrell for xxxv acres —— ——-——- i]s 
[ Thom jas ffylde and Richard Huden f fo > tend v acres —— vd 
[Jojhn Donsould ——————_________—___—___ jd 
{J john Symsson —————- -—___ - ijd 
Edmon Passon for ij acres ——-——-—--—-—_-___ iijd 
Thomas Wesson for xv acres --——-——--—_-—---- x vd 
Thomas Wesson for xv acres ————-—_—__—-_—__—_ x vd 
John Hobyohn for Wellers land xv acres --—-———-——- x vd 
John Selden ye mynstrell for viij acres ——---——-— viijd 
Richard March for xxj acres ——-————_____-____ xxxjd 
Henry Steter and his mother for 7 acres —— —— 1js 
John Hunte for xv acres ———-——-____"____-_ x vd 
Richard Hamper for vj acres ——--—-_——---—--_ vjd 
John Hardman for ij acres —————-——-—_— -——_—— ijd 
Belchamber for loudge fylde tiij acres iij soude —_———— vd 
Moyshese Derring for xv acres —-—-— —-.- —-—-— xvd 
Som vijli liijs 





Ano’ Dni’ 1581. 
Fol. 8. 
The vijth daye of November in the (yere) 
abowe said was chosen churchwardens 
John Selden the mynstrell, & Henry Walden 
and they receved in the church boxe 
Dewe by Richard Cooke xs 
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by Mr. Lussher —————--—_--—-__ iiijs iiijd 

Thomas Carpenter for lyme — ~~ viijd 

James Grave for more uppon his —— ~- —— lijd 

John fflecher for lyme — - —— ijs ijd 

Richard Maye for lyme ——-—--—-—_—-_—_—-_—_ xd 
Recets 


Imprimis receved of John flecher for lyme 

Itm receaved of Thomas Carpenter for lyme 
Itm of Edmon Eston for rent at o’r Ladye dave 
Itm of Rychard Cooke 

Itm of Edmonde Eston for michalms rent 

Itm of Richard may for Lyme 

Itm for Church land rent 


Som XXXVjs viijd 
(NOT! The lowev right hand portion of the above folio ts misstne),. 
Fol. 8a (This foliois entirely blani 


Fol. 6a, line 12.—The Manors of Field (in the parish of Goring) and 
Knell, were in the hands of the Cook family in the reign of Henry 
VII., and in January 1669, John Cook, of Field Place, Gorin; 
sold to Humphry Jucks, the Manors of Field and Knell, 


containing 360 acres more or less. (Ss lych. Coll., vol. xii 
Pp 202 

} 7, line 33 hanis land The Church of S. Andrew, West 
Tarring, possessed one Chantry, though by whom it was endowed 
does not appear The document in which it is enrolled in the 


list of Sussex Chantries, may be seen at the Public Record Office 
The reference to the MS. is Chantry Certificate Book (Sussex) No 
19. The present P.R.O. reference is E. 315 No. 375. This MS 
shows that the Chantry belonging to West Tarring (which is 
numbered 31 in the original list) was described as 

Rent or farm of 32 acres of land there lately belonging to the 


said Chantry, in the tenure of John Kent yearly “40/s 
it seems probable that the xxviij acres as stated above were a 
portion of this land See also Suss. Chantry Records 1931, pp.31, 
52, 142, 154 





SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, March 23rd, in the Council Chamber of the Lewes 
Town Hall, by kind permission of the Mayor. The President, 
the Lord Bishop of Chichester, Dr. G. K. A. Bell, was in the 
chair. The adoption of the Report was moved by Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey, F.S.A., who drew attention to the satisfactory change 
in the financial state of the Society which was now free of 
liability on the capital account. This was largely due to Mr. 
I. D. Margary’s generosity in giving £500 and in making 
himself responsible for the repair of the roofs of Barbican 
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House, repairs and reconstruction at Anne of Cleves’ House 
and at other properties of the Society. Thanks to Mr. Godwin 
King’s efforts (Chairman of the Finance Committee) the 
Pilgrim Trust had contrihuted £400 to pay off the loan on 
Wilmington Priory, and a generous response from members of 
the Society had completed the amount needed to clear off the 
debt. There was also a legacy from Mr. R. Garraway Rice 
amounting to {250 included. The Hon. Financial Secretary, 
Mr. F. Bentham Stevens, alluded to all these gifts in presenting 
the Balance Sheet for the year. Mr. Stevens also announced 
the acquisition of the Brack Mount, with the co-operation of 
Mrs.’ Henry Dudeney. 

On the motion of Mr. Arthur Beckett, F.R.S.L., Mr. I. D. 
Margary was elected a Vice-President in recognition of his 
great assistance to the Society. 

The number of members is now 1,170. 

The Chairman announced and showed a rare gift to the 
Society from Mr. Turner of a Lewes silver spoon, of which 
only six specimens are known. It bears the Town Arms and 
the makers’ mark ‘D’ surmounted by a crown. It is dated 
1661. 

The Bishop was again elected President for the coming year 
and retiring members of the Council were re-elected with the 
exception of Mr. W. A. Raper, who at the age of 94, felt 
himself unable to continue attendance. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Gordon Ward read a paper on 
Horse-shoes which appears elsewhere in this issue, and Dr. 
A. E. Wilson gave a lantern lecture on recent excavations on 
Mount Caburn. 


II.—Locat MEETINGS, 1938. A Series of Local Meetings, 
to be held during the summer months, is being arranged, when 
it is hoped to visit various places of interest including the 
following :- 

Saturday, May 7th.—Shermanbury: The Church of St. 
Giles and (by permission of Mrs. Ellice) Ewhurst Manor, 
Shermanbury ; St. Peter’s Church, Henfield. 

Saturday, May 28th.—Slaugham: St. Mary’s Church and 
(by permission of Major Cuthbert Blundell) the Ruins of 
Slaugham Place. 

Wednesday, June 15th.—Angmering : St. Margaret’s Church, 
Roman Villa Site and (by permission of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Butcher) Ecclesden Manor. 

Saturday, July 9th.—Peasmarch and Iden: The Church of 
S.S. Peter and Paul, Peasmarsh, All Saints’ Church, Iden, 
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and (by permission of Lieutenant-Colonel B. Buchanan) 
Oxenbridge. 

Wednesday, August 17th.—Halnaker (by permission of the 
Right Hon. Reginald McKenna) and Up Waltham Church. 

The Meetings usually begin about 2.30 p.m. 

The dates and places must be regarded at present as 
provisional, but every effort will be made to adhere to them. 

In some cases it will be necessary to limit the numbers 
attending. 

Members wishing to take part in any particular Local 
Meeting should apply to the Assistant Secretary, Barbican 
House, Lewes, three weeks before the date given for detailed 
programme, and one week beforehand for tickets. 

Members desiring to receive detailed programmes of a// 
the Meetings can do so provided they notify the Assistant 
Secretary, Barbican House, Lewes. 

III.—SUMMER MEETING. Subject to the approval of the 
Annual General Meeting, provisional arrangements have been 
made to hold the Summer Meeting at Firle and Glynde on 
Wednesday, 7th September, 1938. Further particulars will 
be announced later. 

IV.—County ReEcorpDs.—It will be welcome news to 
members of the Sussex Archzological and Record Societies 
to learn that the Standing Joint Committee of Quarter 
Sessions and the County Council for the Eastern Division of 
Sussex (to use the old description of what is now more briefly, 
but less correctly, referred to as East Sussex) has authorised 
an initial expenditure of not exceeding £300 in the work of 
cleaning, repairing and binding the earlier Quarter Sessions 
Rolls, dating from 1593. ‘The work is to be carried out by 
arrangement with the Public Record Office. 

The Committee has asked the County to provide furniture 
and fittings for the proper storage of the County muniments 
in the basement of the extension at Pelham House, Lewes. 

Quarter Sessions was not merely a criminal court but also 
the County administrative authority, and its records are of 
the utmost value for local history. Lack of accommodation 
and arrangement have, in the past, made it very difficult to 
consult the East Sussex records, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that the authorities are at last taking action. 

V.—Sir Charles F. Close, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., F.R.S., and 
Mr. H. Whistler have been elected members of the Council 
in the place of Mr. A. Hill, resigned through ill-health, and of 
Mr. L. Du Cane deceased. 
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Members are reminded that the various properties vested 
in and managed by the Sussex Archeological Trust are always 
open free to Members of the Sussex Archeological Society, 
namely, Lewes Castle; Anne of Cleves’ House, Lewes; 
Bull House, Lewes; Legh Manor, Cuckfield ; Wilmington 
Priory ; and Priest House, West Hoathly. 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XLIV.—ST. JOHN, PIDDINGHOE. 

The Church at Piddinghoe possesses one of the three round 
towers in Sussex, both nave and tower being contemporary 
work of the early 12th century. The north aisle has an arcade 
cut through the nave wall, and supported on piers of unequal 
size, the arches being semi-circular in shape. The south 
aisle with four pointed arches belongs to the end of the r2th 
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century, the piers being square in plan. The chancel is of 
the early 313th century, with a fine chancel arch having 
capitals with foliage to the shafts, and an arcade of two arches 
separating it from the north and south chapels. These chapels 
and the south aisle of the nave had fallen into disuse but were 
re-built and the arcades opened up in 1882. W.H.G. 
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CONTROVERSIAL MEDALS OF THE 
REFORMATION. 
BY SIDNEY SPOKES. 

Controversial Medals were issued by both religious parties 
during the Reformation, and after those bearing the heads 
of the Emperor and the Pope appeared, the Protestants of 
Germany, Holland and Switzerland apparently responded by 
issuing ‘‘ Satirical’’ medals. One of these curious medals 
was recently found in Lewes and seems to deserve recording, 
as there does not appear to be much reference to them in the 
literature of the time. When, however, the design and the 
legend (if any is present) are understood the medals almost 
speak for themselves. On the obverse is the head of a Pope 
conjoined with one of the Devil which will be found on 
rotating the medal half-way round. On the Reverse is a 
Cardinal similarly conjoined with a Fool, with cap and bells. 
The legend on the former is ECCLESIA PERVERSA TENET 
FACIEM DIABOLI. In the present specimen FACIEM is misspelt 
as FACIEO, a mistake which is found in other cases. The 
medal which is of brass is somewhat dented over the last 
two words. On the Reverse can be read SAPIENTES STULTI 
ALIQUANDO. ‘The late Dr. Barnard! thought that PERVERSA 
is probably an intentional distortion of UNIVERSA, and 
refers to perverse doctrine and laxity of morals in the Roman 
Church, and that the Reverse legend may be read either way 
according to the position in which the medal is held. If we 
begin with s///1, the sense is ‘ Fools (i.¢., the dupes of Rome) 
are now at last wise ’ ; if we begin with sapienies, the sense is 
‘The wise (7.¢., the cunning authorities of Rome) are at 
length shown to be fools.’ 

Dr. Barnard considered that the medallic satires circulated 
by the Lutherans were of a piece with the ribald and scurrilous 
publications which contributed so much to forward the 
success of the Reformation. The type was evidently based 
on Luther's teaching that the Papacy was founded by the 
Devil. His identification of the Pope with Satan occurs 
repeatedly in his Life and in his Table-talk. ‘These medals 
met with such favour as to lead to a recrudescense of the 
double-headed type in the 17th and 18th centuries under 
other circumstances, such as those issued by the Dutch 
against Cromwell and Fairfax in 1650 and the Popish Plot of 
1678. ‘‘ Many of these medals have been pierced, or provided 
with loops, for suspension, to facilitate wearing by enthusiasts 

(1) Satirical and Controversial Medals of The Refovmation. 
The Biceps or Dowble-Headed Series. ‘The Clarendon Press, 1927. 
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of either party.’ Others were adapted to practical purposes: 
Dr. Eliot Curwen in an interesting communication in S.N.(Q. v, 
p.2, fully described and illustrated two instances in which a 
medal had lateral projections to act as Pipe-stoppers. One 
in Barbican House Museum, cast in bronze, has no legend 
but two stoppers of a size to fit the small bowls of 17th century 
pipes. The other is in the Garraway Rice Collection in Anne 
of Cleves’ House : it has only one ‘ stopper,’ rather larger and 
hence probably later in date. But it also has the usual legends, 
except that FACIEM is misspelled as FACIEKO, as constantly 
found in pipe-stoppers. 

The double-headed type was not entirely confined to 
medals—it is met with on china, pottery, draughtsmen, 
gems and seals. In Barbican House there is an oval Tobacco 

sox, hinged and ornamentally chased, measuring about 

5 ins. by 3 ins. by 1} ins. The top of the lid is engraved with 
various Coats of Arms (seven shields), whilst on the base, 
in three circles, are the Pope, with triple tiara, conjoined 
with the Devil. This is on the right ; the Cardinal and Fool 
are to the left and in the centre is a curious Lion-like animal 
with a human face wearing a crown ; the tip of a lashing tail 
is also crowned. This may represent the Lion of the 
Netherlands with sword and arrows. All the figures are rather 
roughly incised, and the Museum label describes the box as 
Dutch in origin. 

Dr. Barnard’s book has six fine Plates with descriptions 
of some 160 medals. No. 42 is the first of the Protestant 
series, and the description of this perhaps approximates more 
closely with the Lewes specimeii than does any other. 





BRONZE AGE CINERARY URN FROM 
DUNCTON HILL. 
By F. M. PATCHETT. 

This littl urn was found by Colonel Osmaston of 
Mockbeggars, Fittleworth, in August 1899, in a small tumulus 
one mile due south of the highest point of the road crossing 
Duncton Hill. O.S. 35. SE. (2A inGrinsell’s Sussex Barrows. 
SAC. l=xv, p.247). 

The finder reports :—‘‘ The urn was placed upside down, 
surrounded with bits of charcoal and bits of bone. It contained 
ashes and bones. It had no lid. It was covered with blocks 
of chalk with shreds of charcoal now and again. Flint flakes 
and scrapers were found in the loose earth of the tumulus 
immediately above the chalk blocks.” 
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The Urn is made of good paste, with very little grit and 
very black inside : the outer surface is reddish brown and has 
been smoothed over. The inner surface is brownish grey. 
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In shape it is a late example of the over-hanging rim type 
of the Middle Bronze Age, though smaller than the usual 
examples. It is slightly bi-conical. The lip is very uneven 
and has an internal bevel. The edge of the collar is also uneven. 

From an old break it is interesting to note that the urn 
was made by building up rings of clay, pinching them together 
and smoothing over the joins—the coil process. The lower 
edge of the collar and the base of the urn were added as 
separate pieces: cp. an urn from 
Niton, I.0.W., excavated in 
1g28 by Mr. G. C. Dunning, 
F.S.A. (Proc. Isle of Wight 
N.H. Soctety, 1932, pp.205- 
206). 

The base is plain and slightly 
raised at the centre inside. 
Another late feature is the 
decoration, which consists of 
punched dots roughly arranged 
in panels of alternating vertical and horizontal lines. 
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Thanks are due to Mr. L. V. Grinsell, who kindly sent me 
the O.S. reference and also pointed out that Mr. S. E. Winbolt 
wrote a short note on the same urn in S.N.Q. iv, p.218 and 
that the barrow is noted in his article on Sussex Barrows, 
S.A.C.. Bexv, 9.233. 

‘The urn is in the possession of Colonel Osmaston, to whom 
I am indebted for permission to draw the urn. 





NOTES. 


A RECTOR’S WITTICISM.—In 1604, just after James 
I's accession to the throne, John Rivers, rector of Telscombe, 
exchanged his living with Seth Rose, rector of Southease. 
Mr. Rose was a native of Southease, the son of a former 
rector, Edmund Rose, and baptised on August Ist, 1577. 
We are not told why he wished to go to the neighbouring 
parish. Soon after Mr. Rivers had taken up his duties, namely, 
on 23rd November, 1604, it fell to his lot to marry a widower, 
John Durnifold to a widow, Mary Tupper. This circumstance 
evidently made him reflect on the uncertainties of married 
life and he wrote, in minute handwriting, at the head of the 
page in the parish register the following couplet :— 

‘Qui semel uxorem duxit quaeritque secundam 
Naufragas hic iterum naufragium sequitur.”’ 

Which we may render in a free translation as :— 

‘““ He who having once married a wife, seeks another is 
like to the ship-wrecked sailor who risks yet further 
shipwreck.’ 

The veiling of a pleasantry in Latin reminds me of a greater 
man, Sir Thomas More, who took to himself two wives, 
and who wrote in the Latin inscription at Chelsea, composed 
by himself :— 

“O! Simul, O! Juncti poteramus vivere nos tres 
Quam bene, si fatum religioque sinant.”’ 

“How happily we three could have lived together if 
Fortune and Religion had sanctioned such a union!” 

a characteristicly daring example of More’s humour. 

The parish register is not the only witness of John Rivers’ 
latinity. On a lozenge shaped stone built into the wall of the 
Rectory at Southease is the date 1604, an elaborate monogram 
of Rivers’ christian and surname, and the words RIVI RARO 
RE VI RARO ARIDI. The meaning seems to be “ Rivers are 
rarely in flood and rarely dry’ if we may so construe the 
apparently ungrammatical ‘“‘re vi.”’ It is clearly a pun on the 
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writer’s name and may signify his character for moderation, 
the allusion being perhaps suggested by the river Ouse that 
boundsthe parish. There may, of course, be a more satisfactory 
translation. Mr. 
Salzman _ has 
ingeniously 
4 Gp suggested to me 
4 that the ‘ Ro’ of 
the first RARO 
followed by ‘RE 
may represent 


/ NI R RO) ORE \ VJ the ‘ablative case 
L\\ » of ros, roris 
\ MITT (dew), a hidden 
RR ON \ S o Wii \ | | MW allusion to the 









name of his 
y, predecessor, 
/ Rose. John 
Rivers died at 
Southease and 
his burial is 
registered under 
date Oct. 3, 1607. 
WALTER H. GODFREY. 





OX SHOES. 
(From Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary). 
CUE, sb. and v. as applied to an ox shoe ; see below. 
1. A glossary of North country words. By J. ‘T. Brockett. 
1846. 
Pl of Northamptonshire words and phrases. By 
A. E. Baker. 1854. 

3. Herefordshire glossary. By F. T. Havergal. 1887. 

4. A glossary of provincial words used in Herefordshire, 
etc. Anon. 1839. 

5. A glossary of dialect and archaic words used in the 
county of Gloucester. By J. D. Robertson. E.D.S., 
1890. 

6. A glossary of Hampshire words and phrases. By Rev. 
Sir W. H. Cope, Bart. E.D.S. 1883. 

7. Isle of Wight words. By H. and C. R. Smith. E.D.S., 
1881. 

8. A dictionary of the Isle of Wight dialect, etc. By W. H. 
Long. 1886. 


i) 
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g. A glossary of words used in the county of Wiltshire. By 
G. E. Dartnell and E. H. Goddard. E.D.S. 1893. 
10. A glossary of provincial words and phrases in use in 
Wiltshire. By J. Y. Akerman. 1842. 
11. Poems of rural life, in the Dorset dialect; with... 
glossary. By W. Barnes. 1848. 
12. The West Somerset word-book. By F. T. Elworthy, 
E.D.S. 1886. 
13. The dialect of Hartland, Devonshire. By R. P. Chope. 
18gI. 
14. Glossary to ‘ A dialogue in the Devonshire dialect,’ by a 
lady. By J. I’. Palmer. 1837. 
15. Glossary of words in use in Cornwall. By M. A. Courtney 
and T. Q. Couch. E.D.S. 1880. 
16. The ancient language and the dialect of Cornwall. By 
I. W. P. Jago. 1882. 
Also written KEW (Herefordshire) ; QUE (Devonshire). 
(1) sb. The shoe of an ox, used when travelling or ploughing. 
Reference 9 (above) says, ‘“‘ only used on flinty lands.” 
Reference 15 (above) says, ‘‘ There are two on each division 
of the hoof, somewhat resembling a QO, from which the 
name may be derived.” 


(z) A small crescent-shaped piece of iron on the heel or toe of a 
boot or shoe. : 
(3) v. Toshoe oxen. ‘‘ They [oxen] are shod, or, as it is provincially 
termed, cued,’ Marshall Review (1817) v.538. [ Hereford, 
Glos., Wilts., Cornwall). 


(The above may be of interest in connection with Dr. Gordon Ward's 
lecture.—I’. HARRISON.). 


ANTAGONISM TO RELIGIOUS HOUSES AT 
WINCHELSEA.—The following instances of antagonism 
towards Religious Houses at Winchelsea in the 13th century 
may be of interest. 

A charter of Robert of Brede of about 1270 transferring 
to William of Farlegh land at Old Winchelsea grants the 
power to dispose of the land to anyone but a Religious House 
(Hist. Manuscripis Com. Penhurst Place). 

A charter of William Heringaud transferring to Robert 
le Espicer of Winchelsea and Christine his wife land at Cregge 
(apparently now Crouch’s Farm between Winchelsea and 
Icklesham) grants the power to dispose of the land to anyone 
“except to a Religious House or to Jews.’’ As the Jews were 
expelled from England in 1290 this charter must be of an 
earlier date, probably about 1280. (The Parchment was in the 
Philips’ Collection and now belongs to Mr. Brooke, Icklesham). 
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In a petition to the King, 1280-1290, the citizens of 
Winchelsea prayed that there should be no religious houses 
in New Winchelsea but that of the Grey Friars, who were 
already settled on the site. (Parliamentary Proceedings, 
File 2, No. 6). 

Anthony a Wood quotes an authority of 1327 which mentions 
Winchelsea as one of the places where the townspeople rose 
and killed the monks. 

The above indicates such marked antagonism in Winchelsea 
towards the institutions of the Roman Catholic church, the 
church officially accepted in England, that it seems not 
unreasonable to believe that Winchelsea, owing to its foreign 
trade connections, was strongly influenced by the “ heretical ” 
views prevailing in the South of France and the Low Countries 
in the 13th century. W. MACLEAN HOMAN 

THE COATS OF ARMS OF THE COUNTY COUNCILS 
OF SUSSEX.—tThe recent grant of arms ‘to be borne 
and used forever hereafter by the Chairman, Aldermen and 
Councillors of the County Council of East Sussex and their 
successors on Seals, Shields or otherwise according to the 























Laws of Arms ”’ affords a convenient opportunity to place on 
record the grants of arms to the County Councils both of 
Kast and West Sussex. 
These are as follows :— 
West Sussex County Council.—Grant dated 18th May, 
1889— 
‘* Azure, six martlets three two and one Or, a chief 
of the last.” 
East Sussex County Council.—Grant dated 1oth September, 
1937— 
‘“‘ Gules, six martlets three two and one and in chief 
a Saxon crown Or.” 
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It will be seen that in each case the traditional Sussex 
device of six martlets forms the principal feature: but that, as 
neither Council represents Sussex as a whole, a “ difference ”’ 
has been introduced into each coat. As this distinction is 
made, it is somewhat regrettable that the uncertainty 
which has always prevailed as to the correct ground has been 
perpetuated by the choice of gules in one case and azure in 
the other. 

Further information as to the traditional coat of Sussex 
(which will still be used by the Society) will be found in 
S.A.C, vol. xxxv, p.190 : vol. xxxvii, pp.177-183 : and S.N.Q. 
vol. iv, p.26. F.B.S. 


THE SUSSEX COAST IN 1608 (S.N.Q. vi, 220).—In the 
Admiralty Library is the official copy of the Survey signed 
by the four surveyors, and if the copy in the British Museum 
is so signed, it was probably intended for Trinity House as 
two Masters of that Corporation were emploved in the Survey 
and Trinity House Library has not a copy. 

One in my possession in contemporary binding has coloured 
plans of each port surveyed and, including the names of those 
who autographed the official copy, is in one handwriting 
throughout. EDWARD YATES. 

{ Reply.—On reference to the MS. at the British Museum, Add. 3233, 
it is obvious that it is written in one hand throughout, including the 
signatures and therefore one may infer that it is a copy of the original, 
similar to that in the possession of Mr. Yates. This copy came into the 
Sloane collection from the papers of Sir William Penn.— Ep. | 


A TYPE ‘A’ BEAKER FROM PARK BROW, SOMPTING.— 
As only three beakers of tvpe A have hitherto been noted as 
occurring in Sussex,! it is worth while recording a fragmentary 
specimen found on Park Brow, Sompting, by Mr. H. C. P. 
Smail of Worthing, about 1922-3. The writer is grateful to 
Mr. Smail for drawing attention to this specimen which he 
now proposes to place in the Worthing Museum after suitable 
restoration. 

The pieces of the beaker were found in loose earth thrown 
up by rabbits, somewhere on the top of the spur, but the 
exact locality is now uncertain. The vessel was a beaker of 
type A, that is, it had a globular body sharply marked off 
by a constriction from a funnel-shaped neck which is of 
roughly the same height as the body. The decoration consists 


(1) E. C. Curwen, Archeology of Sussex (1937), pp. 155-160 
and pl. xii 
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of two double horizontal rows of impressed dots encircling 
the vessel at the base of the neck, and separated by a plain 
zone half an inch wide, while both above and below this 
there are multiple whipped cord impressions, placed vertically. 
(see figure). 

Beakers are, of course, the characteristic drinking-vessels 
of the Early Bronze Age (about 1800 B.C.), and are found as 
a tule with inhumed burials of that period. 
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Dr. Eliot Curwen possesses a single shard from another 
‘A’ beaker which he picked up many years ago on Park 
Brow on a small barrow beside the field-way south of the 
circus, E. CECIL CURWEN. 
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QUERIES. 


FIELD NAME. Portnc.—Mrs. Henry Lascelles writes to 
ask for information about the Field-name ‘ Poring.’ She has 
two maps in her possession respectively dated 1653 and 1725. 
They are Estate maps which cover almost the whole of the 
parish of Woolbeding. There are four fields in these maps 
called West, East, Middle and Lower Poring. They are now 
one field called Avenue Field and are so named in the Tithe 
Map. In the list of Field-Names collected by Mr. H. J. Glover 
there is no example of the name Poring in Sussex. It is found 
as a Place-Name in Poringland in Norfolk through which we 
may get a hint as to its meaning from the authorities of the 
Place-Name Survey. The connection between Norfolk and 
the Rape of Lewes is very close owing to the ownership of 
the de Warennes in both areas but connection with West 
Sussex is by no means common. 


TRUE BLUE CLUB.—During the demolition of property 
(formerly a butcher’s shop) for widening the east end of High 
Street, Shoreham, a medal was found beneath the floor, 
having the following inscription. 

Obverse—RAPE OF BRAMBER. ‘TRUE BLUE CLUB. 

ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Reverse—TurE KING AND CONSTITUTION. MEMBER'S 
ADMISSION MEDAL. 

Is anvthing known of this or similar Political Clubs ? 

H. CHEAL 








REPLIES. 


THE CHIDDINGLY WOODEN CHALICE.—Dr. H. R 
Mosse has kindly sent the information that this interesting 
cup was exhibited at the Loan Exhibition connected with the 
Church Congress held at Eastbourne in 1925, when it was 
lent by T. Sutton, Esq., 13 South Cliff, Eastbourne. We 
hope to have definite information shortly as to its present 
whereabouts. Dr. Mosse states ‘ that wooden chalices were 
co-eval with glass—gth century. Wood seems to have been 
allowed, possibly on account of the raiding of Norsemen. 
St. Dunstan, late roth century, enjoined the use of metal and 
forbade wood.’ 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum, Room 42, there are 
some eight or nine specimens on view of these wooden vessels. 
Some are very elaborate with carved covers like a steeple 
cup and some of a simpler type similar to the Chiddingly Cup. 
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Controversy still rages as towhether these cups were ever used 
in Divine Service, wood being of insufficient value for sacred 
purposes and unsuited also on the score of cleanliness. Still in 
face of the religious inscriptions on many of them it is difficult 
to believe that. they were not used for the purpose implied. 


ARUNDEL RAPE BRIDGES.—In Mr. G. D. Johnston's 
article in S.N.Q. (Feb., p.25) the references of 1785-6 to 
Pulborough Bridge do not seem to refer to the stone bridge 
erected about 1800, but to its immediate predecessor, a 
timber bridge a short way downstream. (See S.C.M., Oct., 
1937, P-050). 


THE WINE PRESS (sce p.25).—Perhaps the explanation 
of Mr. Homan’s difficulty may lie in the fact that by far the 
larger part of English wine was not made from grapes at all 
but from hard fruit such as apples, pears and other home-grown 
or wild vegetables or berries, the potency of which is well known. 

These would require a ‘ mechanical device fitted with a 
large screw and intended to squeeze the juice out’ not of 
grapes but of much harder substances. ‘The representations 
doubtless show the contrivance familiar to the people. 

This does not in any way rule out the possibility of wine 
from grapes being made in England. The name Vineyard is 
by no means uncommon in the history of Field-names, and 
we have also to consider whether the climate of England was 
warmer in early medieval times than at present. If so, the 
grapes would then be better suited to wine making than the 
samples of out-of-door grapes known to some of us at the 
present day, which would need an uncommonly heavy 
treading to reduce them to the required pulp. 


SUSSEX PICTURES.— With reference to Mr. Field's notes in 
your last issue (vii, pp.5-8) on Sussex Pictures, I knew the late 
Mr. Alfred W. Rich very well, and I have two water colours of his, 
one of Hurstpierpoint and the other of Southwick. At one time 
he worked so regularly in the county that he became known as 
a Sussex artist, but there was no restriction of the field of his 
work as such a title would imply. He was, however, sincerely 
devoted to the beauties of Sussex and the number of drawings 
which he made within its borders must be very large. He 
worked in the manner of the old masters of English Water 
Colour painting and being a fine draughtsman, delineated both 
scenes and buildings with rare accuracy. Many of his admirers 
collected his works, one of the most interesting collection 
being that of the Hon. Mrs. Bouverie, High Barn, Godalming. 
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There is one drawing by Mr. Rich that I should very much 
like to trace. It was a view from Lewes Bridge, looking 
downstream, before the Bear Inn was destroyed by fire. It 
showed the iron bridge that used to connect the mills on each 
side of the river at a high level, and from which I have read 
that the Lewes constabes used to be somewhat unceremoniously 
greeted, when in their boat below they were following the 
bounds of the Borough. W. H. GODFREY 


POT BOILERS.—The replies dealing with these stones 
on p.29 S.N.Q., are interesting, but is there any evidence 
that the methods of cooking described were ever used here, or 
that the so-called Pot Boilers date from the Stone Age. 
May they not have been produced at a later date, for instance, 
in the Iron Age, and have been used for producing vapour 
baths ; the masses of burnt stones sometimes found on house 
sites of about the gth and 1oth centuries in Scandinavia are 
believed to have been used for this purpose, the stones having 
been heated and then water thrown on them. This type of 
primitive vapour bath was apparently extensively used in the 
middle ages in the north of Europe, and its use has in some 
places survived to the present day, for instance in Finland. 
The vapour bath probably in Scandinavian countries gave 
Saturday its name, Lordag, the modern form of a word meaning 
the day of bathing. The tendency of flints to burst to pieces 
when heated to a high temperature seems to make it likely 
that ‘“ Pot Boilers "’ were used for vapour baths, when they 
would not require to be as hot as for cooking purposes. 


W. MACLEAN HOMAN, 


JOHN SELDEN.—lIn reply to Miss Brown's enquiry 
(p.28) regarding the connection of the famous John Selden 
with the William Selden mentioned in S.N.Q. vi, 239-40 
(Churchwardens’ Accounts of West Tarring) it may not be 
amiss to quote the opening portion of the account of John 
Selden given in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

“ John Selden was born on Dec. 16, 1584, at Salvington, 

in the parish of West Tarring and was baptised there on 
Dec. 30. His father, John Selden, is described by Selden 
himself as ‘ex familia que tunc ibi vignit honesta,’ by 
Aubrey as ‘an yeomanly man of about 40f per annum’ 
and in the baptismal register of his son as ‘ the minstrell,’ 
an office which appears from the parish accounts to have 
involved attendance at the church ales. Selden’s mother 
was Margaret, only daughter of Thomas Baker of 
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Rushington, a knightly family in Kent. She is said 
to have been won by the musical talents of her husband 
and to have through him a pretty good estate. The house 
in which Selden was born is standing and has on the door a 
Latin inscription, perhaps of his own composition. Selden 
went to the Chichester Free School before proceeding to 
Oxford.”’ 
In the current number of S.N.Q. p.40 appears the entry 
‘John Selden ye mynstrell for viii acres --——————- viiid’ 
This comes from the Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Parish 
of West Tarring and is undoubtedly an entry concerning the 
father of the famous John. The date is 1581. He was 
Churchwarden that year. There is also mention of Thomas 
and William Selden, perhaps brothers to the elder John. 
John Selden ‘ ye elder’ also appears as holding eleven 
acres of land. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Sussex Record Society, Vol. xlii. Tvanscripts of Sussex 
Wills by the late R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A., vol. i. : 
Chiddingly to Horsham. 

Sussex Archeology has had many devoted workers who 
have spent their lives in research of which we reap the benetit. 
Foremost of these are the late E. E. Dunkin and the late R. 
Garraway Rice. Only those who have seen at the British 
Museum a trolley full of bound slips in beautiful handwriting 
regarding the parishes of Sussex, can guess at the amount of 
information contained in the Dunkin Collection. The Garraway 
Rice Collection is equally volumnious and perhaps more varied 
though not so easy of access. Moreover, the methods and 
writing are exceedingly difficult and much gratitude is due to 
Mr. W. H. Godfrey and his gallant band of helpers who have 
grappled with the intricacies with great success. The late 
Mrs. Garraway Rice contributed towards the expense of these 
volumes for the short time that she survived her husband. 
It was her most earnest wish that the publication of them 
should be his memorial and we hope that the Sussex Record 
Society will receive generous support to enable this to be 
done. ‘Two more volumes are necessary to complete the 
series of Wills. 

In the present volume the parishes (arranged alphabetically ) 
tun from Chiddingly to Horsham. It contains much of local 
interest but there are other points which will appeal to the 
wider circle of interested observers. 
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It may be useful to pick out some of these which illustrate 
the conditions of the time, hoping that it may lead on to 
personal investigation. 

Burial naturally comes first. It is remarkable that the 
expression ‘ My body to be buried’ is invariably used. It 
may be in the ‘ Church yearde ’ in the ‘ Church erth,’ in the 
‘Lighten’ or Lyton or within the Church, but never ‘I am 
to be buried.’ Comment is needless. We have a list of 
magnificent gifts to the Priory Church of Easebourne contained 
in the will of Sir David Owen as well as to those who attended 
his funeral. In the humbler walks of life the gift of bread, 
cheese and drink to the poor (or ‘ the Povertie ’ as they are 
often called) who attend the funeral is common. In Chiddingly 
we find further details, ‘ bread, Drynke and Pyes of mutton, 
vele or beffe,’ while at West Firle the vicar wills the wheat 
in his barn ‘to be thrashed and made into bread and 
pasties, in every pasty to be 4 herrings with reasons and 
siropp.’ The priest to take the service often is required to be 
an ‘ honest ’ one and sometimes instructions go further and an 
Englishman is necessary, Eartham. 

At Cowfold there is an interesting item from John Warde’s 
will, 1556-7, where he desires to be buried in the new aisle 
of the Parish Church ‘ under the marble stone which I brought 
from Lewes.’ Nearby, lies the famous brass of Prior Neyland 
brought from Lewes after the destruction of the Priory. 
No doubt John Warde took the opportunity of bringing a 
stone from the ruins at the same time. Another record of a 
somewhat earlier destructive time is found at Eastergate 
when John Chaper gives to his parish church ‘ all my porcion 
of the copes and vestmentes that is betwyne Mr. Washer 
and me, the which we bought of the Kinges Visyteres, that 
is iij copes and fyve vestmentes.’ 

At Etchingham, we find that the church was in need of 
repair, as it is at present, and that Richard Petter in 1527 
made the following bequest—‘I will that the rofe of Our 
Lady Chapell be taken downe and a newe rofe made, a double 
rofe or elles sealid with knottes and a arche goying from the 
steple to the buttress.’ 

We may here ask when the word ‘ Tower’ took the place 
of ‘ Steeple’ which is in constant use in these entries. 

An unusual lagacy is that of Robert Carnell who gives 
‘toward the making of the peere of Eastbourne, xs.’ 

These small extracts are perhaps sufficient to encourage our 
readers to go further and join the Sussex Record Society and 
so obtain this interesting series. 








